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The way of the farmer, like that of the transgressor, is hard. He must 
ever plant and await his harvest amid the uncertainties of weather, 
pests, and markets. Hope must ever be tempered with fear. The bright- 
est prospects may at any moment turn to utter ruin. Heat and cold, rain 
and sun are both his fickle friends and his brutal enemies. One can well 
sympathize with the beaten tiller of stubborn soils who quit farming 
with the declaration that he was going to get into some business with 
which the Lord had less to do. 

But the farmer’s troubles are not all with a willful nature. The very 
character of his tasks renders him a rugged individualist—a man capable 
of standing on his own feet and quite determined to do so. Constant 
experience with the fixed ways of nature and the rule of thumb methods 
necessary to circumvent or co-operate with her make him both conserva- 
tive and backward in his tendencies. He is, regardless of time and place 
and changing conditions, always more or less a frontiersman in his 
outlook. 

Such characteristics may serve well in simple rural-pioneer days; they 
become stumbling blocks when urban-industrial developments crowd 
the rural-agricultural order and institute conflict of interest and com- 
plexity of relationships. Then co-operation, efficiency, and capacity for 
rapid readjustment are essential to dominance. The farmer lags behind. 
He loses social standing. ‘The richer economic rewards go to others. In 
time the farmer sinks to the level of serf or peasant while the men of 
commerce, finance, and industry rule the day. Such is the story which 
history has to tell of those who have fed mankind through the years. 

The Virginia planter of Colonial days began his course at one of the 
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few periods favorable to farmers in the history of the Western World. 
He was heir to the station and prestige of the English country gentle- 
man. He came at a time when modern capitalism was ingrafting a new 
acquisitive individualism onto that older ideal and making it possible 
for a rural man to speculate in lands, to exploit the natural resources of 
a raw continent, and to enslave black men for his benefit. Profits were 
no longer below a gentleman’s purposes. He could defend without loss 
of dignity the laissez faire theory in economics and politics and insist 
that natural laws, if allowed free play, would give the greatest human 
happiness. He could measure happiness in terms of property and believe 
that the democratic form of government was the best political expres- 
sion of all these things. Democracy gave more of freedom and more of 
equality and more of material opportunity. 

In like vein he could proclaim with wide approval the superiority of 
agriculture over any other economic endeavor. It gave the basic prod- 
ucts of food and raw materials for fabrication. It added something to 
character and it encouraged virtue. The farmer might even envisage 
himself as the chief factor in God’s own great experiment in human 
well-being. John Taylor of Caroline once boasted that “the divine 
intelligence which selected an agricultural state as a paradise for his first 
favourites, has here again prescribed the agricultural virtues as the 
means for the admission of their posterity into heaven.” He further 
insisted that on the maintenance of republican institutions, partial to 
farmers, depended “whether the United States [should} . . . establish 
a new era in the world, or [should] . . . follow the inglorious track 
marked by the career of other nations.” 

However fair the prospect for the realization of a rural paradise may 
have been in the beginning, times had changed sharply for the worse 
with the American Revolution and the establishment of a new national 
government. For many decades profits had been uncertain and an air of 
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poverty and despair had fallen on this embryo Eden. Tobacco, the great 
staple of Colonial days, had long languished under British regulations, 
the heavy burdens of indirect marketing, and the wasteful practices of 
frontier farming methods. Soils had depleted as crop after crop had 
been taken from the lands and as destructive rainfall had carried surface 
materials out to the ocean.* By the end of the Revolution, a traveler 
through the section where once William Fitzhugh boasted of his 54,000 
acres, of good debts lying out to about 250,000 pounds, and of Negroes 
whose increase would keep the stock good forever, found “the inhabit- 
ants betraying strong symptoms of poverty” and their houses “‘uniformly”’ 
of ‘‘a mean appearance.”’* 

A decade later another described the landowners of Virginia as gen- 
erally “in low circumstances, the inferior rank of them wretched in the 
extreme’; agriculture there, according to him, “had arrived at its lowest 
state of degradation.” The price of land in most neighborhoods had 
fallen sharply, as thousands, despairing of profits, offered their lands for 
sale, so that they might seek new homes in the more fertile West. Some 
actually abandoned their fields and left their dilapidated houses to fall 
into desolate ruin. Others shifted from one kind of crop to another. 
Plantations were divided into farms where subsistence farming took the 
place of staples.” 

Some said the soils were completely worn out and could no longer 
support a decent standard of living. Some grumbled at the middleman 
who still took more than his share of the returns. Some saw that matr- 
kets were unsatisfactory. A few criticized the methods used in agricul- 
ture. They pointed out the lack of crop rotation, of good plowing, of 
sufficient stock to give manure for the hungry lands. A smaller number 
called attention to the wastefulness of slavery. All agreed that unless 
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something was done, and done soon, the Old Dominion would lose the 
best of her inhabitants and the greater part of her prestige.° 

To material conditions a more alarming factor was soon added. The 
formation of the Constitution and the triumph of Federal policies under 
the leadership of Alexander Hamilton brought new interests forward 
to contend with agriculture for control in a government of majorities. 
In quick succession came the creation of a great national funded debt, 
the establishment of a national bank with its accompanying extension of 
credit, and the possibilities of enlarged issues of paper money. Then 
came the demand for protective tariffs uniting what one alarmed citizen 
called the ‘‘monied aristocracy” with the industrial privileged and re- 
quiring a “consolidation of government’? well beyond what agrarian 
philosophers thought the Constitution permitted. Thus both agriculture 
and local democracy were being endangered. 

Such was the situation that stirred John Taylor of Caroline to inaugu- 
tate a movement which, when revived in later days, was designated by 
the title, I’// Take My Stand. With courage and clear insight he began 
that lavish shedding of ink which has characterized the movement. 
Pamphlets and books flowed from his pen and the glories and the 
soundness of a rural-agricultural way of life were unfolded to an un- 
receptive world. 

In sound seventeenth century fashion Taylor struck first at the “legal 
factions” which, through an enlarged activity of central government and 
legislation favoring industrial and financial groups, were threatening to 
become an American aristocracy. He bitterly contrasted this “order of 
stock-jobbers in loans, banks, manufactories, contracts, rivers, roads, 
houses, ships, lotteries, and an infinite number of inferior tricks to get 
money,” with the “honest, virtuous, patriotic and bold” landed gentry 
whom they were replacing. He asserted that: “Monarchies and aristoc- 
tacies, being founded in the principle of distributing wealth by law, can 
only subsist by frauds and deceptions to dupe ignorance into an opinion, 
that such distributions are intended for its benefit; but in genuine re- 
publics, founded on the principle of leaving wealth to be distributed by 
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merit and industry, these treacheries of government are treasons against 
nations.’ 

He thus implied that in a true republic the majority of the citizens 
would always be farmers and the mass of wealth would always be in the 
hands of those who tilled the soil. On their backs would rest the bur- 
dens of both the legitimate and the illegitimate creations of legislation. 
“Agriculture,” he said, “pays and must forever pay most of whatever is 
collected by taxes, by charters, by protecting duties, by paper systems of 
every kind, for armies, for navies, and though last, not the least of its 
losses, of whatever the nation is defrauded by a treasury system operat- 
ing in darkness.’’* 

This being the case, one could assume that where officeholders, specu- 
lators, and industrialists were prospering above the farming class, they 
were “‘filching’’ wealth from its real producers and setting up an arti- 
ficial social-economic scheme of things. Such a situation had long existed 
in England and in other countries of the Old World. It was now being 
established in the United States. Already because wealth ‘‘thus filched 
is made by laws to yield a better profit without labour, than . . . with 
it,” capital was “flying from the fields, to the legal monopolies, banking 
and manufacturing. The laws [had} . . . established a thousand modes 
by which capital [would] . . . produce quicker and larger profits, than 
when employed in the slow improvements of agriculture.’ He estimated 
that ‘‘Forty per centum’”’ of the farmer’s earnings were being paid “to a 
legal faction . . . pretending to no religion, to no morality, to no 
patriotism, except to the religion, morality and patriotism of making 
itself daily richer.”® 

The remedy for such evils lay first in a quick return to natural and 
sound relationships. The dignity and prosperity of agriculture, which 
once gave it unchallenged economic-social pre-eminence, must be re- 
stored. If that had been lost through the growth of ‘‘consolidated”’ gov- 
ernment, then the political situation should be changed. ‘““The plough 
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can have very little success,’ said Taylor, ‘‘until the laws are altered 
which obstruct it.” “So long as the laws make it more profitable to 
invest capital in speculations without labour, than in agriculture with 
labour . . . a love of wealth, and a love of ease’ will make agricultural 
improvement impossible. Farmers, he thought, “had become political 
slaves’ because they were “political fools.” They had allowed domina- 
tion to “those whose object is to monopolize the sweets of life, which 
{farmers} . . . sweat for.” The weight in Congress was ‘‘very visably 
against the agriculturists,” not because of “popular folly in elections,” 
as some thought, but because of ‘‘the transit of wealth, and of course 
wisdom, from agriculture to its natural enemies, charter and privilege.” 
In this he saw ‘‘the inevitable fate of the agricultural interest.’’*° 

The significant thing about Taylor’s statements is the clear under- 
standing of the importance of the economic factor. He saw that if the 
farmers were to maintain their station in American life they had to 
prosper. Unless their share in the national income was commensurate 
with their proportion of production they must yield both place and 
power. The country gentleman ideal, which had given the planter of 
the South his high social standing, could not survive poverty. Gentility 
rested on firm economic foundations. And economic foundations, in 
turn, rested on a just government. The surrender of political leadership 
to urban groups and the acceptance of legislation which augmented 
their development would ultimately rob the farmer of his political in- 
fluence, of his economic superiority, and, in the end, of his social status. 
Urban and rural worlds were inherent enemies. Even in democratic 
America farmers might become peasants. If lesser interests, dominating 
legislation to their own benefit, became sectional in character, then the 
dissolution of the Union might become a necessity for the protection of 
the rural way of life.™* 
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Taylor thus saw the true nature of the “irrepressible conflict’”’ towards 
which the nation was drifting—the day when the Southern agriculturist 
in the name of constitutional rights might face urban industrial sections 
in a final struggle to preserve government as it had been established 
and an economic life free from favoritism. 


From such an understanding Taylor shaped his program of resistance 
and reform. His purpose was to restore democracy in government and 
society, and to rebuild agricultural prosperity. He had early opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution on the grounds of insufficient protec- 
tion afforded individuals and states. He lined up solidly with his friend 
and fellow planter, Thomas Jefferson, against Hamilton’s schemes for 
“consolidation” through funding, banking, and tariffs. He introduced 
Jefferson’s famous resolutions in the Virginia assembly, insisting that 
the usurpation ‘“‘of constitutional principles . . . if allowed to acquire 
maturity . . . [would} yield to the dreadful remedy of civil war.’ 
Throughout the administrations of Adams and Jefferson he kept up his 
fight and brought it to a grand climax in bitter opposition to protective 
tariffs and to John Marshall’s consolidating court decisions in the ’teens 
and early twenties. He was, without question, the most profound and 
the most persistent champion of individual and local democracy in the 
period. 

Political scientists have viewed him largely from the angle of ‘‘strict 
construction” doctrine. ‘They have generally missed the fact that in all 
this fight John Taylor was struggling to preserve a ‘‘way of life’ which 
America had brought out of Old England and given firm foundations in 
the Southern plantation. He was trying to hold back government as the 
creator of urban-industrial groups who by privilege upset the whole 
natural economy of agricultural dominance. He was attempting to check 
the flow of capital from farming to industry—for he saw that only 
through the dignity bestowed by being a capitalist, an entrepreneur, an 
employer of labor in large-scale effort, could farmers remain gentlemen. 
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He was waging the battle of his own interest against that of another 
group whose advantages in politics and in financial manipulation for 
profits were so much greater than his own that they endangered the 
whole rural way of genteel living. He was taking his stand for a funda- 
mental social conception. 

The second part of Taylor’s program was thoroughly interwoven with 
the first. Its purpose was agricultural reform for profits. And here 
Taylor began by practice followed soon by preaching. On his plantation, 
“Hazelwood,” near the town of Port Royal, he carried on experiments 
in the use of fertilizers, crop rotation, and improved plowing, creating, 
in the midst of general decline, ‘‘a farm . . . distinguished by the ver- 
dure of its fields . . . [and] the abundance of its crops.”’* In 1803 he 
began a series of articles on agriculture in a Georgetown newspaper and 
in 1813 he gathered these together with some additions into a little 
volume called Arator. By 1818 it had gone through five editions and 
had attracted attention even in New England. John Adams stated that 
it surpassed any agricultural treatise he had seen from the pen of a 
Northern writer. 

The book caused an immediate stir in Virginia. Weary planters, 
about ready to abandon their lands for the Western trek, took new 
hope. One writer spoke of a new complexion to the face of agriculture 
in the lower part of the state and called Taylor’s book the “vade-mecum 
of almost every cultivator of the soil.’’** 

The central idea in his book was that soils were depleted and fertility 
must be restored. “It is absurd,” he said, “to talk of a system of agricul- 
ture, without having discovered, that every such system good for any 
thing, must be bottomed upon fertility. Before, therefore, we launch 
into any system, we must learn how to enrich our lands.”** To do this 
old methods and old crops must be abandoned. ‘Tobacco had dominated 
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the fields too long.** The overseer system had bribed men to “impover- 
ish” lands, not to improve them. Wages, not a share of the crop, must 
be paid and long-time terms granted to those who were put in charge.*” 
Slavery itself, always “‘a misfortune to agriculture,” needed some revis- 
ion also. The number should be reduced to that in keeping with the 
ability of the master to personally supervise and profitably use.** Regu- 
lations should be tightened and the free Negro eliminated from South- 
ern society. These were first steps to be taken before positive efforts 
could hope for success. 

Taylor’s restorative program began with what he called “inclosing.’”** 
By this he meant the “exclusion of all stock from the arable lands and 
the planting of such lands in those crops which would give the greatest 
quantity of vegetable matter for feeding or for direct return to the 
soils.” ‘The great source of fertility, he thought, was to be found in the 
atmosphere and plants alone could draw on this source of supply and 
make it available for man to return to the earth. Vegetable offal and 
animal manure would restore depleted soils. 

He did not, it will be noticed, understand the use of legumes for the 
increasing of nitrogen, but he did believe that red clover, together with 
Indian corn, furnished the best means toward his ends. Clover should 
be grown on every spot where it could be “prevailed upon to exist”; In- 
dian corn was the “vegetable proper for poor ground.”*° Gypsum, lime, 
and marl might assist in the work of restoration, and good plowing, 
both for depth and for checking erosion, wete prerequisites to other 
factors. Crop rotation, especially a three-shift system of corn, wheat, 
and pasture, if not the only means relied upon, had its value. But when 
all was said and done the way back to fertility and prosperity lay in 
the production and use of animal and vegetable manures. As he wrote 
to Jefferson: “Manure can come only of great offals, and great offals, 
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only of great crops. These great crops, and great offals then are the 
desiderium.”’”* 

It is not necessary for us to discuss in detail the strength and weakness 
of this program in the light of modern scientific knowledge. There are 
some observations, and some suggested improvements which would pass 
muster even today. The criticisms of old methods, the insistence on the 
necessity for vegetable and animal manures in soil fertility, and the 
encouragement of better plowing are all recognized as valuable and 
enduring contributions. He erred in some of his theories and in a few 
of his practices. Failure dogged the footsteps of most of those who 
attempted to follow his teachings in the years which followed. But it 
would be quite unsound to determine the place of John Taylor in South- 
ern agricultural history on the basis of the success or failure of his agri- 
cultural methods. That is to miss the whole point. 

The significant thing about Taylor’s program was the effort to give a 
firm and enduring economic foundation from which the farmer might 
wage his battle for the preservation of the country gentleman ideal. 
Agricultural reform was a part of the struggle against Alexander Ham- 
ilton and John Marshall. Democracy was worth preserving only be- 
cause it gave the practical result of domination by honest and intelligent 
planters. Planters could remain the force behind true democracy only by 
being economically strong. Taylor quite frankly spoke of ‘the fallacy 
of form” and declared that any form of government was good which 
“produces the happiness . . . of a nation.” The colonies did not revolt 
from England “for nothing but forms.”*? They revolted to set up a 
more perfect social order in which happiness, as comprehended in the 
rutal way of life which the seventeenth century praised, could be main- 
tained. “Cupidity, avarice or monopoly,” as represented in the urban- 
industrial classes, could bring misery under a democratic system or form 
as well as under any other. Save as these “artificial aristocrats’ were 
restrained by a written constitution, strictly interpreted, they would be- 
come rulers. Unless the sovereignty of the state could dissolve geo- 
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graphic majorities, and unless the farmers could enjoy prosperity which 
would enable them to keep their numbers and their prestige, then con- 
solidation and resulting favors would bring to an end all that the Fathers 
had dreamed and had established. 

Thus John Taylor forged a single program of political philosophy and 
agricultural practice. He was preparing the way for John C. Calhoun 
and Edmund Ruffin. He was providing a section, where old agrarian 
ideals and practices persisted, with the constitutional and agricultural 
weapons with which it might better fight for self-preservation. He was 
trying to prevent American democracy from becoming a means by which 
the few might plunder the many; he was trying to keep peasantry from 
American shores. 


